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A Happy Thanksgiving to Yo 


A HAPPY Thanksgiving to each and every one of you, and to em 
boy and girl in all the world. We have so much to be thankful { 
this year that we are bubbling over with the joy of thanksgiving. Fig 
of all, we are thankful to our heavenly Father for His loving care, ¥ 
are thankful to Him for the bountiful harvests that provide food { 
His children; we are thankful for the fathers and mothers who are m 
ing happy homes for you boys and girls; and we are thankful fort 
good teachers who are helping you with your lessons so that you m 
grow up to be trustworthy, loyal citizens of your country, whatever cou 
try that may be. We feel like saying, “Thank You, God, for everything 

If you could have visited WEE Wispom’s home during these 
summer and autumn months, you would have found your editors bus 
than ever as we worked on the Christmas number of your WEE Wisb0 
For a long, long time we have wanted to make WEE WIsDoM a bigy 
and better magazine, so we began working toward that goal months a 
Now that we have finished our work, we can tell you that beginning 
month your magazine will have forty-two pages instead of thirty-for 
and it will be more colorful! The columns will be narrower, which¥ 
make the stories much, much easier to read. 


You will find some changes in your new WEE Wispom, but 
think you will be happy with them. The page ‘‘What Can Your Pet do 
will not always be used; but when it is not, there will be something inte 
esting in its place. Sometimes, we may not have a song for you, but the 
will be party plans or jokes, or sometimes just a surprise! 

When you get your Christmas WEE WIsDOM, we hope you 
write and tell us all the things you like about it. 


Soon you will be attending Thanksgiving church services with yo 
family and, afterward, sitting down to a joyous Thanksgiving dinn 
with them. We shall be thinking of you, loving you, and blessing yf 
as we spend the day with our families and friends. 


Published monthly by UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee’s Summit, # 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Lee’s Summit, Mo. Accepted 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 19 
authorized Oct. 27, 1922. Braille subscriptions are sent free to the blind who are iamm 
with Grade 2. 

Editor: Jane Palmer, Associate Editor: Anna Thompson. , Uni 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, You, Un 
Sunday-School Leaflet, and Wee Wisdom. All these periodicals may be obtained 
Unity School and from Unity centers. Subscription Boag of all magazines, $1 Fito 
except Wee Wisdom, which is $2. Single copies: Weekly Unity, 5 cents; Wee : 
20 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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Thank Thee 


For autumn wealth of golden grain, 
We offer God this glad refrain: 
We thank Thee, our heavenly Father. 


For trees so sturdy, strong, and high 
They reach their arms into the sky, 
We thank Thee, our heavenly Father. 


For fields that lie in deep content 
When summer’s growing urge is spent, 
We thank Thee, our heavenly Father. 
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By Florence Pedigo Jansson 


For brooks and rivers, lakes and seas, 
Valleys and hills—for all of these, 
We thank Thee, our heavenly Father. 


Thy world is full of gracious things; 
For all the gifts Thy kindness brings, 
We thank Thee, our heavenly Father. 
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Thanksgiving 


By Jane Lyon 


‘ALLY ADAMS hummed happily as she 

stitched away at the last block of her log 
cabin quilt. She had begun it last spring when 
she and her mother and father had first set out 
from Kentucky on the long covered-wagon jour- 
ney to Kansas. Now it was the day before 
Thanksgiving, and her quilt was almost finished. 

Sally glanced over to where her mother was 
cooking supper at the big stone fireplace. “Moth- 
er’, she exclaimed, “don’t we have a lot to 
be thankful for this Thanksgiving!” 

“Indeed we do,” Mother replied, stirring corn- 
meal mush in the huge, black pot that hung over 
the flames. 


“Just think of our nice log cabin,” Sally went 
on. “But doesn’t it seem strange to have to drive 
the horses for miles to find big trees?” 

“It is strange to us because we come from a 
wooded state, but this is prairie country. The 
only place trees can grow big enough for house 
logs is along the larger streams. Trees that might 
grow on the prairie are killed by prairie fires.” 


“I like the prairie,” Sally said thoughtfully, 
“T never saw such grass. It’s as high as my head,” 

“This is a fine new land,” Mother agreed, “It 
has given us wonderful crops. We have plenty of 
wheat to have ground for flour and to exchange 
for coffee, molasses, and other things. And our 
root cellar is filled with turnips, potatoes, cab. 
bage, onions, and pumpkins.” 

“Yes, and we have hay and corn for Squire 
and Dick and Bossy-Cow and the chickens to 
eat this winter,” Sally added. Putting the last 
stitch in her quilt block, she spread it out actoss 
her knees. 


“Look, Mother, I’ve finished my 
last block.” 

“What fine work you do, 
Sally,” Mother exclaimed, look 
ing over her shoulder. “You 
will have a beautiful quilt.” 

“I can hardly wait until I have the blocks al 
put together and quilted,” Sally said happily 

“That’s the spirit,” Mother said, patting he 
shoulder. “Well, I must put supper on the table. 
Father will soon be finished with the chores. 

“I'll help,” Sally said quickly. She was fol 
ing up her sewing when the door was suddenly 
thrown open and Mr. Adams burst in. Sally knew 
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from the look on his face that something was 
dreadfully wrong. 

“What is it, John?” Mother asked anxiously. 

“Be brave, dear,” Father said. ‘““There is a 
prairie fire coming! I can see the smoke on the 
horizon, and the wind is driving it this way.” 

Sally's sewing slipped from her fingers. A 
prairie fire! She had heard tales of the terrible 
prairie fires that sometimes burned for miles be- 
fore they could be stopped, and Mr. Kelly, their 
nearest neighbor, had warned them that the 
grass was dangerously dry. Nevertheless, a 
ptairie fire seemed to Sally like 
a bad dream that could not pos- 
sibly be real. 

“Now listen carefully,” Fa- 
ther was saying. “We have a 
firebreak plowed around the 
house, but the wind is so strong 
it will blow the fire and sparks 
across it. I am going to plow 
it wider if there is time. You 
and Sally pack the things we 
cannot replace and put them 
outside. If it looks hopeless, 
we'll load the wagon and get 
across the creek.” 

Mother’s face had grown 
pale, but her voice was steady. 
“We will do just as you say, 
John,” she said. ‘Do be care- 
ful.” 

“I will,” Father answered; 
and turning, he was gone. Mo- 
ments later they heard jangling 
harness and swift, heavy hoofbeats as Squire and 
Dick swept past the house. 

: “Oh, Mother!” Sally cried. “What shall we 

0?” 

“We must do as Father says, Sally, and trust 
in God to guide and protect us.” Drawing Sally 
close, Mother stood with her head bowed for an 
instant; and Sally, bowing her head, too, sud- 
denly was not afraid any more. Mother's prayers 
always seemed to make things all right. 

“T'm ready now,” Sally said quietly. “I'll pack 
my things and the bedclothes.” 

“Good. Leave the bed ticks. They are too bulky 
to take. I'll see to the cooking things and our 
tools.” Mother squeezed Sally's hand. “What 
would I do without you!” she exclaimed. “You 
are a real pioneer.” 

Sally’s heart sang at Mother's praise, but as 
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she hastily began to pack things and carry them 
outside, she was not sure she felt like a pioneer. 
The idea of losing their home gave her a queer, 
empty feeling inside. 

If the fire came, all their comfortable furni- 
ture that Father had made would be gone! And 
the haystacks! And the granary with their wheat! 
And the lean-to for the stock! And worst of 
all, Sally thought as she rolled up her quilt 


blocks and put them outside on 
the little stoop, their wonderful 
log cabin would be gone. They 
could never get enough logs 
for another one before winter. 

Sally thought of all these things as she 
worked, but her hands did not stop for a mo- 
ment. All the household things they had brought 
from Kentucky were outside the cabin when 
Father and the team came thundering back. 

“It’s no use!” Father cried. “We must get 
across the creek!” 

Rapidly, he hitched the team to the wagon, 
and they loaded it. Sally led Bossy-Cow up and 
tied her to the tail gate, while Mother put their 
few chickens in a box and set them in. 

The fire was so close now that they could 
feel the wall of heat pushing out ahead of it. 
Quickly, they climbed into the wagon, Mother 
with the big family Bible wrapped in her apron 
and Sally with her quilt blocks clutched in her 
arms. Father slapped the reins on the backs of 
the nervous horses, and they were off. 


Once Sally looked back and saw the flames 
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beginning to creep around the cabin and lick at 
its shake roof. Her eyes blurred with tears, and 
after that she only looked ahead toward the 
line of willows and bushes that marked the creek. 
Soon the horses were splashing through the shal- 
low water. 

As they emerged from the brush that fringed 
the little stream, they saw a wide strip of plowed 
ground and several men with teams working 
to make the strip wider. 

“Mighty glad to see you safe,” hailed one of 
the men, whom Sally recognized as Mr. Kelly. 
“We were sending after you when we saw you 
were fixing to come. Sorry we couldn’t help you, 
but there wasn’t time to catch the fire t‘other side 
of your place. Don’t think we could hold it here 
but for the creek.” 

“I understand, Neighbor Kelly,” Father an- 
—_— “Was anyone else in the path of the 

re?” 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, when I 

Step out of bed, 

I think of happy 

Hours ahead. 


‘“No—not their buildings, at least. Everyone 
else was either across the creek or out to the side 
of the fire line. It hasn’t burned too far.” 

“That’s good news,” Father said sincerely. 

“You have a fine spirit,” Mr. Kelly declared, 
“to think of others now. If you’d please to take 
your family to my house, you'll be more than 
welcome.” 

“Thank you,” Father replied, “we'll surely 
accept your hospitality. Is there anything I can 
do here?” Mr. Kelly shook his head, and Father 
lifted the reins and drove on. 

Sally hardly knew what happened at the 
Kellys, except that they were very kind. She 


choked down her supper and went to bed » 
worn out that she slept; but it was all a blu 
of misery in her mind. She could hardly believe 
it was true. 

And riding back in the wagon next mornin 
she had to blink to keep back the tears. The 
Kellys had begged them to stay, but Father and 
Mother had wanted to go back right away and 
see how things were. 

Sally felt as though she never wanted to go 
back. It would be just like the ugly, blackened 
ground they were crossing now. She could 
hardly believe that yesterday she had loved this 
country. Now, she told herself, she hated it. It 
was Thanksgiving Day; and there was nothin 
she could be thankful for! 

Feeling the wagon stop, she hastily wiped her 
eyes with her apron. Mother and Father mus 
not see her crying. But as she looked around, 
she could hardly help it. There were only 
jumbled ruins where the buildings had stood, 
and of the haystacks there was no trace at all, 
All the way to the horizon in the direction the 
fire had come from, Sally could see nothing but 
drifting black ashes under the gray November 
sky. She stood silently, smoothing Squire's velvet 
nose while Mother and Father moved about the 
place. 

“Good news!” Father called as they returned 
to the wagon. “The earth over the door of our 
root cellar saved it. All the provisions there 
seem to be all right.” ‘ 

“Isn’t that wonderful, Sally?” Mother e 
claimed. “That is certainly something to b 
thankful for.” 

This was more than Sally could bear. “How 
can there be anything to be thankful for now?’ 
she cried. “Our nice cabin’s gone, and the wheat, 
and the hay, and—and everything looks so blac 
and—and awful!” 

Father's face was grave. “Sally,” he said, “thi 
is very hard for us, but we must still accept it 
in a right spirit. Yesterday it was easy for us to 
feel thankful because we had so much. Today 
we have less, but we can still be thankful.” 

Sally looked up doubtfully, but before sht 
could speak Mother added: “You see, our little 
family is safe and well; that is the most impor 
tant thing always. Then, too, we saved all the 
precious things we brought here with us from 
Kentucky, things that we could never replace 
We have vegetables for the winter, and we have 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Flynn family, including the eleven-year-old 
twins, Michael and Alan, and their sister, Lucy, went 
to Grandfather Tatum’s farm in the mountains for the 
summer. Granddad Tatum wrote that he would join 
them. The Three, as the children were called, were 
unhappy at the thought of an old man like Grand- 
father, a retired minister, sharing their vacation. 

When Granddad did not arrive by plane, train, or 
bus, the Flynns were bewildered. ‘““Maybe he will come 
by magic carpet,” giggled Lucy. Just then a very old 
car skidded to a stop. Granddad hopped out. 

He told The Three he had a mystery he wanted 
them to help him solve. He knew they would need 
transportation, so he had purchased an old car. They 
looked it over and decided to name it “Magic Carpet.” 

Then Granddad explained that Mrs. Baker, an old 
neighbor, during the last month of her life, had left 
this message for him: “I saved the gold for him. It’s 
hidden in a safe place. He'll find it.” 

Granddad and The Three were puzzled. Was Mrs. 
Baker dreaming, or did she really leave gold for 
Granddad ? 

The Three were eager to look for the hidden gold, 
but they had no idea where to search. Granddad sug- 
gested that they pack a lunch and go to see Aunt Polly 
Meadows, who had been a close friend of Mrs. Baker’s 
to see if she could give them a clue. When they told 
her why they had come, Aunt Polly was as puzzled 
as they had been. She and Granddad agreed that Mrs. 
Baker had been daydreaming. Aunt Polly recalled 
many interesting things about Mrs. Baker, especially 
her ability as a cook. She told how Mrs. Baker had 
always kept her recipes under lock and key. 

The Three were not willing to give up the search 
for the hidden gold. They decided to search on in 
— Each day they searched, but they found no 
gold, 

It was with heavy hearts that The Three dressed for 
church on that last Sunday at the farm. This was the 
yearly home-coming at the church, and the old-timers 
visited together. The Three heard Uncle Pinckney 
Blackwell tell of a secret door above the fireplace in 
Mrs. Baker's kitchen. That was the clue! As soon as 
they could, they went to look for the secret door. In 
the opening, they found an envelope. On the envelope 
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By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


was a note, telling Granddad that the key inside the 
envelope would unlock a box under the front step 
and that he was to have the gold. So she had left the 
gold! Or would there be gold in the box? 


Part Five 


OR a moment no one could say a word. Alan 
recovered first. “Mrs. Baker did leave 
Granddad some gold,” he burst out, “and we 
found it! All we’ve got to do now is dig up the 
step.” 

“But we can’t get the box tonight.” Mike 
was very practical about it. “There’s a big flat 
rock that makes the step. It will be hard to dig 
it loose and get the box out. We'll have to wait 
until morning to do that.” 

“Well, first thing after breakfast, let’s do 
our chores in a hurry and slip away over here 
and dig up the step!” Alan said. 

“And when we do get the box out, we'll tell 
Granddad and bring him over here to unlock it. 
After all,” Lucy reminded them, “it’s Grand- 
dad’s property. Mrs. Baker left it to him. Our 
part was to solve the mystery—and we've done 
that!” 

The twins agreed. Mike carefully tucked the 
envelope with the key into his pajama pocket. 
Cautiously, they crept back to the farmhouse 
and climbed back up the low, slanting roof. 

They slipped into their beds, but it was hard 
to go to sleep. The Three simply could not be- 
lieve that what was happening was true! It 
sounded so like a mystery story that they might 
be reading in a book. Each of them wondered 
how much gold there would be in the box. Per- 
haps Granddad would be the richest man in the 
county when he opened the box that Mrs. Baker 
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had left for him. He would probably share with 
them, since they had helped find the treasure. 
And it might mean that they all could have many 
of the things that they were saving and hop- 
ing for. Lucy Flynn gave herself a good, sharp 
pinch as these thoughts went through her mind. 
“Just to make sure I’m me,” she told herself as 
she turned over. Finally, she dropped off to 
sleep. 

The Three did not think that they could pos- 
sibly learn the before-breakfast poem the fol- 
lowing morning. They were much too excited 
to concentrate on anything. 

“But we must not let on that there’s anything 
unusual happening,” Mike warned them as they 
got dressed. “We don’t want Granddad—or 
Mother and Daddy—to suspect a thing. It’s got 
to be a wonderful, wonderful surprise when we 
take them over there after we get the box out.” 

Granddad greeted The Three in his usual 
hearty fashion. “What a night’s sleep I had 
after the home-coming!” he commented. “You 
three sleep well?” 

“Pretty well,” Lucy replied. 

“You all look a little tired this morning,” 
Granddad remarked as he looked them over with 
his keen eye. “Was the church picnic too much 
for you?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” Alan was quick with the an- 
swer. ““What’s the poem this morning, Grand- 
dad?” 


“Well, today I have selected 
one by Christina Rossetti. The 
first four lines that we are going 
to learn are about clouds.”’ Grand- 
dad pointed out into the distance 
where white, puffy clouds dotted 
the bright blue sky. “Here it goes.” And he be 
gan to read: 
“Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 

Are prettier far than these.” 

It was only four lines, but The Three had 
trouble getting them memorized. Their thoughts 
were at the little Baker cottage, where a great, 
flat stone formed the step to the front door. 

When breakfast was over, Mother announced, 
“Well, as soon as chores are done, we're all go- 
ing in to Waynesboro to get groceries and to 
return our books to the library. After all, it’s only 
two more days until we leave, and we must get 
the loose ends tied together.” —- 

Mike almost groaned aloud. Then he caught 
himself. They must not give the grownups any 
cause for suspicion that there was something 
unusual afoot. 

The morning crept by slowly, slowly. The 
household duties were finally done. As they 
made beds, Lucy whispered to Mike, “We'll 
have to wait until they're resting after dinner 
to go over and start digging.” They passed the 
word on to Alan, who agreed that this scheme 
was best. 

Finally, the trip to Waynesboro was accom: 
plished. The books were returned to the library. 
The groceries were loaded into the car. 

At long last, the midday meal was over and 
the dishes done. Then all three of the grownups 
went to their rooms to rest. Finally, The Three 
were free to dash out and hurry across the hill. 
Alan carried a spade that he had found in the 
tool shed, and Mike had a pick. Immediately, 
they set to work, prying and digging at the flat 
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stone before the front door of the Baker cottage. 

It was a very heavy rock. And it had been in 
this spot for a long, long time. The boys worked 
until they were flushed and hot. At last, by pry- 
ing the sharp point of the pick under the stone, 
Mike felt the stone begin to give. 

“It’s coming!’’ he shouted. “It’s coming!” 

Alan wedged the spade under the big rock. 
Lucy stood by, almost too excited to breathe! 
Slowly, slowly, the flat rock was raised by the 
straining twins. And finally they heaved it com- 
pletely up and turned it over to reveal the area 
underneath. 

Breathless with excitement, The Three 
dropped to their knees to examine closely what 
lay underneath Mrs. Baker’s front step. They 
saw that a hollow had been dug out under the 
stone. It had been partially filled with small 
rocks and pine needles. And there, nested in the 
center, was a metal box. It was of medium size, 
and it was secured with a small padlock. 

For a moment no one was able to say a word. 
It was almost too exciting to be true. Finally, 
Alan whispered hoarsely, “We've found it! It’s 
the gold she left for Granddad!” 

“But don’t touch it,” Lucy cautioned as Mike 
reached toward the hidden treasure. “Remem- 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, this is 

My good-night prayer: 
Take care of 

Children everywhere. 


ber, it’s Granddad’s! All we were going to do 
was find it for him. Now, it’s up to him to open 
the box and take his treasure!” 

‘Tll bet it’s heavy,” Alan commented as he 
looked the box over. “After all, a box that size 
full of gold coins would weigh a lot!” 
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“You still don’t know it’s gold coins,” Mike 
reminded him. 

“Sure it is,” Alan replied positively. “She said 
that she’d hidden the gold for Granddad!” 

“The minute he wakes up, we must bring him 
right over,” Lucy said in her businesslike way. 
“And Mother and Daddy, too. We've got to turn 
this over to Granddad. After all, if anyone else 
came by here, he might find the treasure. It isn’t 
safe all open like this. It’s important for Grand- 
dad to have it—and right now.” 

They decided that while one of them went 
over to bring the grownups, the other two 
would stay and guard the treasure. Mike and 
Alan volunteered to keep watch while Lucy went 
to break the wonderful news to Granddad. 

Seating themselves, one at each end of the 
shallow hole, the twins hurried Lucy on her way. 
“Don’t be slow!” they urged her. “We can’t wait 
much longer.” 

Mike pulled the envelope with the message 
and the key out of his pocket. He fingered it as 
he looked down at the metal box. 

“It’s going to seem like a hundred years till 
they come back,” he complained. “But isn’t this 
a real adventure?” he asked his twin. 

“Yeah!” Alan grinned. “I'll bet the kids back 
home won't believe it. Not until Mother and 
Daddy tell them it’s true. Buried treasure! Buried 
gold! And it never would have been found if we 
hadn’t turned detectives and picked up the clue 
and made the search!” 

Meantime, Lucy had dashed across the hill to 
the farmhouse as fast as her legs would carry 
her. She arrived at the house, her face scarlet 
from running, her pigtails flying. Mother was 
just coming down from her afternoon rest. 

“Lucy Flynn!” she said in alarm. “What in 
the world is the matter? Where are the twins? 
Is something wrong?” 

Lucy flung herself down on the back step. She 
tried to answer her mother, but for a moment 
she could only pant and fan herself with a news- 
paper. 

“Nothing’s wrong!” She finally got it out. 
“But—but something so marvelous! So wonder- 
ful! Granddad’s treasure!” 

At this point, Daddy appeared, looking as 
puzzled as Mother. And before they could ques- 
tion Lucy further, Granddad’s door opened, and 
he stepped out. 

“Did I hear you mention my name?” he asked. 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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HE RED JETS halted their play as a slim, 
black-haired boy paused at the driveway. 

“Hi, Clipper!” greeted Gary Carr. 

“Hi, fellows,” said Clipper Engle. “What 
are you doing?” 

“Practicing basketball.” 

Gary’s father had helped him nail a hoop 
against the back of the garage. Gary’s friends 
were using this hoop for a basket. 

“We're the Red Jets!” announced Joe Dobson. 

Clipper smiled, walking toward them. “We 
can use some good players at school this year! 
Want me to play with you?” 

The Jets grinned. They all knew Clipper, who 
had played on the school team for the last two 
years. This year Clipper was captain. They all 
crowded around him as he unzipped his jacket. 

“We want Clipper on our side!” 

“No, we want Clipper!” 

Choosing teams became a noisy business. 
Gary knew why all the Jets wanted to play with 
Clipper. Gary and his friends all had the same 
goal. They wanted to improve their playing, so 
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Gary 


Stands 
Guard 


By Jay Worthington 


they could wear the green-and-gold uni- 
forms of the school team. Each boy 
hoped to play on the school team. 

Gary wanted to play on Clippers 
side, too, but he found himself chosen 
for the other team. Joe Dobson was 
playing with Clipper’s team. Joe 
grinned when he saw the. disappoint- 
ment in Gary’s face. 

“You can guard Clipper!” suggested 
Joe. 

Gary grinned. But when none of the 
other players on his side offered to 
tackle the job, he agreed to try guard- 
ing Clipper. 

Gary was soon sorry that he had been so 
agreeable. He always seemed to -be stumbling 
or to be off balance. He could run as fast as 
Clipper, but he saw that basketball required 
more skill than simple running. Clipper seemed 
to be able to score a basket whenever he wished, 
and Gary could not stop him. 

“Don’t cross your feet when you try to guard 
me,” suggested Clipper after a few minutes. 
“Use a skipping step. Then you can stop sud- 
denly or change direction without getting your 
feet tangled. Watch me.” 

Gary watched Clipper’s shuffling steps and 
tried to imitate him. After several minutes, he 
noticed that he was not stumbling so often. 

“Try to keep yourself between me and the 
basket,” panted Clipper a little later, “if you 
want to stop me from shooting.” 

Clipper made other suggestions. Gary listened 
and tried to obey. But he still could not stop Clip- 
per from scoring, and Gary felt awkward because 
the captain had to tell him how to play basketball. 

Clipper joined the Red Jets the next day and 
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on other afternoons as the basketball season ap- 
proached. Gary did not often have the chance to 
play on Clipper’s side. And when he played on 
the other side, his teammates always expected 
him to guard Clipper. 

As a result, Gary did not have many chances 
to score baskets. He was too busy trying to guard 
quick-witted and quick-footed Clipper. Gary en- 
joyed trying to match his skill against the school’s 
best player, but he saw that the other Jets were 
learning more about scoring baskets. 

Joe Dobson laughed when he saw Gary at 
the tryouts for the school team. 

“Are you still hoping to make the team, 
Gary?” teased Joe. “Why, you never score any 

ints!” 

At the first practice tryout, Coach Turner asked 
the players to dribble toward the basket and 
shoot. Gary’s heart felt like a heavy weight. His 
friends dribbled and shot like experienced 
players. When Gary’s turn came, he dribbled 
well enough, but his shot bounced off the basket’s 
rim. 

Later, the coach watched the players practice 
passing. He showed them how to throw one-hand 
passes, two-hand passes, and bounce passes. 

Coach Turner reduced the squad to thirty 
boys after a few days—and then to eighteen. 

“Are you still here, Gary?” teased Joe Dobson 
after each list was posted. “I guess the coach 
— noticed that you don’t score many bas- 

ets.” 

“Tm lucky,” said Gary, smiling. 


My Grandma 
By Rowena Cheney 


When Grandma reads a ma, 
story— 
Oh, how good I feel! 
She makes it sound exciting 
And very, very real. c 
mine. 
And when I visit Grandma, 
She lets me stay up late; 
Sometimes I do not go to 
bed 
Till almost half past 
eight. 
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When I am with my grand- 


I always feel so fine; 
I wish that everyone 
could have 
A grandma just like 


The coach picked two teams for a practice 
game. Clipper played on the first team, of course. 
Gary was named to play on the second team. 
As the players took their positions, Gary noticed 
that none of the other second-team members 
wanted to guard Clipper. They all walked away 
from Clipper. 

“You—Gary!” called Coach Turner, point- 
ing at Gary. “You try guarding Clipper.” 

Gary obeyed, pushing back a sigh. He might 
as well be playing with the Red Jets. He was sure 
he would not be able to stop Clipper from scor- 
ing, and he would be too busy to do much scor- 
ing himself. 

And that was the way it worked out. Gary had 
learned many things about guarding. Clipper did 
not score as often as he had when Gary first 
played against him. But Gary still could not stop 
Clipper entirely, and Gary scored only three 
points in the practice game. 

After that, Gary always seemed to be the 
player who was expected to guard Clipper. Coach 
Turner let Gary play on the first team with 
Clipper a few times. When this happened, Gary 
was always surprised to see how easy it seemed 
to guard one of the second-team players. 

Still, he wished he had learned more about 
shooting baskets. He could not hope to play on 
the school team when he never scored many 
points. 

The day came, at last, when Coach Turner an- 
nounced that he would name the players who 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Mystery the Red Muffler 


HINK DOUGHERTY hardly noticed the 
little deaf girl, Maureen Rensler, pass the 
opened schoolroom door on her way from the 
third grade to the playground. His teacher was 
explaining the difference between the pumpkin 
pies the Pilgrims made in the early days and the 
ones Americans eat now; but he did not hear 
her. Discussing Thanksgiving dinners had made 
him remember all too vividly Thanksgiving Day 
last year when he had eaten too much. His whole 
family had had to hurry about, trying to get rid 
of the knots in his stomach. When, at last, he 
was comfortable, his father had said, ‘‘Food is 
necessary for health and growth, Son. It tickles 
our taste, too; but even the best things in the 
world make trouble when we don’t use them 
right.” 

That was what Chink was thinking when he 
heard Miss Morgan call his name. Her voice 
was so sharp that he knew she must have called 
him before. 

He looked up at her and said, “Yes, Miss 
Morgan.” 

“Can you tell me what I just told the class?” 
she asked. 

He wriggled. He had not heard a word she 
had said! 

“I'm sorry, Miss Morgan,” he apologized. “I 
didn’t hear you.” 

“You were daydreaming instead of listening,” 
she said crisply. “Andy, will you repeat it? It’s 
very important.” 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Chink’s friend, Andy Van Orden, 
rose and said, “Only the children in 
the third grade and up will have re 
cess this morning. That’s because some 
boy teased Stockton’s bull. Mr. Stock. 
ton did not recognize him, but the boy 
kept waving a red muffler till Solomon 
went wild and broke out of the pasture, 
Mr. Stockton telephoned our princi 
and told her that as soon as he can find 
Solomon and get him back in the pas 

ture, he'll let her know. During recess, our prin- 
cipal and the teachers will keep watch in the 
tower. From there, they can see a long way; 
and if Solomon comes toward the schoolyard, 
they'll ring the bell. At the first stroke, every 
one of us must hurry in. The lower grades will 
take their exercise in the halls.” 

Miss Morgan nodded, and Andy sat down. 

She said, “We teachers are sure you older 
children will use good judgment and do as you're 
told.” She turned to Chink. “Now, Clarence 
Dougherty, you may go to the cloak room, 
where you can daydream for a little while with- 
out interruption from me or anyone else.” 

Chink flushed. He realized that he deserved 
her rebuke, but he did not like it. Rising, he 
moved stiffly toward the cloak room. When the 
door closed behind him, he almost forgot his 
trouble with his teacher. What he saw promised 
so much worse trouble for him. 

Each child in the room had a hook, labeled for 
his use. His coat, hat, and any other wraps were 
supposed to hang on it. Chink’s wraps were i 
place, but under his cap and over his coat was 
a bright-red muffler! Chink did not own a bright 
red muffler! 

His impulse was to snatch it off his hook, but 
to toss it on someone else’s hook would get that 
person into trouble. To drop it on the floor would 
bring suspicion on every boy in his room. 

While he hesitated, wondering who could 
have tried to put the blame on him for teasing 
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Solomon, he remembered Maureen Rensler, the 
little girl from the third grade who had passed 
through the hall a few minutes ago. Because she 
was frail and did not hear well, she always left 
her room a little early so that she could get to 
the playground without being jostled by the 
other children. She could have slipped in from 
the hall and put the muffler on his hook, but 
he knew she liked him too well to want to get 
him into trouble. 

He thought of Teddy Malone. Teddy had been 
late for school that morning, and he was out of 
breath when he got into the classroom. He might 
have been the one who tantalized old Solomon, 
but he and Chink had never had any serious dis- 
agreement. Chink had about decided that Teddy 
had nothing to do with it when the bell rang for 
recess. Panic choked up in him. Another minute 
and all his classmates would see the muffler on 
his hook! 

Chink whisked it away and crammed it into 
his coat pocket. He was still pushing at it when 
the children swarmed in. 

From the hall door, Miss Morgan called to 
them, “Everyone outside. Clarence Dougherty, 
too. And remember, hurry in if you hear the bell, 
whether recess is over or not!” 

Chink’s feet dragged as he followed the others 
out into the sunshine. The muffler in his pocket 
bulged in a lump big enough for anyone to see. 

His uneasiness must have been plain on his 
face; for when he met Andy below the slide, 


Andy said, ‘““What’s the trouble? You haven’t 


lost your last friend.” 


Chink cast a desperate glance about the 
grounds. There was no one down by the old well 
except little Maureen Rensler, and she would 
not know what he said if she could not see his 
lips move so she could read them. 

Chink motioned to the well and said, “Let’s 
go down there, Andy, and I'll tell you. I really 
am in a fix!” 

When he explained about the muffler, Andy 
whistled softly. 

“It’s a mystery to me who'd pull a trick like 
that!” he said. “What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“I wish you'd tell me,’ Chink said with a 
shake of his head. “I sure don’t know!” 

“If I were in your shoes,” Andy said promptly, 
“I'd go straight to Miss Morgan and tell her 
what happened. She'd believe you.” 

“She'd believe you,” Chink corrected him. 
“Your reputation’s good. I slip up now and 
then, and she’d be apt to think this was one of 
my slipping times. I’m already in bad for not 
listening.” 

Andy smiled. “Just the same, she knows when 
a fellow’s telling the truth and when he’s not. 
Think it over and see——” 

He did not finish, for the bell in the tower be- 
gan to clang. Someone had sighted old Solomon! 


(Please turn to page 24) 


Chink wavered between the desire to tell 
Andy about the muffler and get his advice and 
the caution which prompted him to keep still 
and tell no one. 

Andy seemed to read 
his mind, for he said 
earnestly, “Don’t forget, 
Chink, we Spartans stand 
by one another.” 


Chink ran between 
them and Solomon. 
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Decision 


By Aylesa Forsee 


ING SOLOMON had rejoiced in the build- 
ing of a temple. Just as he had hoped, it 
brought the people closer to one another and to 
God. But Solomon kept remembering the dream 
in which God had appeared to him, promising 
riches and wisdom. Solomon knew that unless 
he used his wisdom the gift would be meaning- 
less. He began to seek new ways to serve his 
people. 

So that the people of Israel might carry on 
trade with other countries, Solomon ordered a 
navy built. He brought in shipbuilders from 
other countries to build his ships. These beau- 
tiful, strong vessels had prows like a horse’s 
head and sterns like the tail of a fish. Manned 
by sailors familiar with the seas, the ships sailed 
to many ports, carrying wheat and olive oil. They 
returned with cargoes of gold and silver, spices 
and ivory, apes and peacocks, precious stones 
and almug wood. The almug wood was prized 
for making lyres and harps. 

Solomon was troubled because the Israelites 
had no way of storing grain. In years when crops 
failed there was hunger and suffering. So to 


guard against famine, he had storehouses built 

Solomon, whose name means peaceful, als 
kept Israel out of war. For the first time in yeass, 
men could cultivate their grain, care for thet 
fig trees, spin, or write poetry in peace. Solo 


mon encouraged his people to learn how ti 
erect buildings and to make things that would 
have lasting beauty. 

There were times when Solomon would g¢ 
so busy with palace-building or horse-buyin 
that he would almost forget he had chosen wis 
dom as the most precious gift that God couli 
give him. But then something would happen 
remind him that he had this gift of wisdom ant 
that he must use it. 

Before he sat upon his throne in the porch of 
pillars to give judgment, he would go apart and 
pray. News of Solomon’s wise decisions travele 
to countries beyond Israel. More and more péer 
ple came to his court with riddles, puzzles, and 
problems. Even kings came or sent messengtss 
asking for judgment in handling the affairs 0 
their kingdoms. Those who visited Solomons 
court brought gifts of gold, spices, horses, a 
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myrth, but they went away with greater gifts— 
gifts of wisdom. And they said, “He knoweth 
justice and unriddles riddles.” 

Scholars asked Solomon hard questions on 
every possible subject, only to find that he was 
wiser even than the famous wise men of Egypt. 
His understanding was beyond measure. The 
scholars could not find one thing he did not 
know. 

One of the biggest trials of Solomon’s wis- 
dom came when two women who lived in the 
same house appeared before him for a just 
settlement of a serious quarrel. To each of the 
women a son had been born. But one of the 
babies had died in the 


To him there seemed no way to decide so hard 
a question. Which mother should have the baby? 
Then he remembered that if he would listen for 
God’s guidance, he would know what he needed 
to know. For a moment he sat so quietly that 
the women thought he had forgotten all about 
them. Then suddenly he said to one of his ser- 
vants, “Bring me a sword.” 

The tall woman gasped. What did King Solo- 
mon intend to do with a sword? 

When the sword was brought, Solomon or- 
dered, “Divide the living child in two and give 
half to one woman and half to the other.” 

There was terror in the eyes of the tall, dark- 
eyed woman. Her whole 


body was trembling. “Oh, 
sisted that she was the ff ni } my lord,” she said to Solo- 
mother of the living child, Good night Prayer am “my heart yearns for 
and they wanted King ff By Gail Ogilvie } my child. I beg you not to 

Dear Jesus, I would like to woman in the 
“We were alone in the} sey : } blue robe said coldly, “It 
house,” said the first wom- : Thank you for helping me } shall be neither yours nor 

an, picking nervously at} all day; } mine. Divide it.” 
her long blue robe. “There - And keep me safe all } There was a tense, ex- 
eee —— else with us. through the night, pectant silence. Would 
this woman's son + Till I wake up in morning | Solomon teally have the 

(She pointed accusingly at ff lich P S | baby cut in two? 
the tall, slender, dark-eyed ght. Then the tall woman 
woman.) died in the night knelt at Solomon’s feet 
because she was careless 1 want to try tomorrow, j and said in a pleading 
and lay on it. And she_ ff too, } tone: “By no means slay 
arose at midnight, took | To do the things that I jit. I would rather see the 
my son from me while I} should do; child given to this other 
soon as I looked * the ! ws ‘ King Solomon had 
child in the morning light, To be a happy child all day. : found a what he needed 
I knew it was not the son f Amen. to know. He was sure that 
I had born.” | any loving mother would 


The other mother 
turned to Solomon with tears in her dark eyes. 
“What this other woman says is not true,” she 
said. “The living child belongs to me. The dead 
child is hers.” 

“You stole my child from me,” the blue-robed 
woman screamed. 

The argument went on and on. 

Wearily, Solomon put a hand to his fore- 
head. “One says, “Your son is dead, and my son 
is the living one.’ And the other says, “That is 
my son that is alive.’ How am I to know which 
tells the truth?” he asked in a puzzled manner. 
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rather see her child given 
away than killed. He turned to the servant who 
had brought the sword. “Put up your sword,” 
he said. “Do not slay the child.” 

The tall woman gave a sigh of relief. 

Solomon turned to the servant. “Give this 
woman the child,’ he ordered. ‘She is its 
mother.” 

All Israel heard of the case of the two moth- 
ers. “King Solomon has been blessed with great 
wisdom and an understanding heart,” they said. 

Remembering where his wisdom had come 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Words by Marguerite Gode 


Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 

1. When the north winds briskly blow, When the ground is white with snow,Off_ toGrand-ma’s 
2. Hap - pi-ness is ours to-day, Spir- its brightandlaugh-ter gay, As we jour- ney 

we will go To cel - e- brateThanks-giv-ing. We'll give thanks for ev?- ry - thing 
on our way 


i“ 


that the au-tumn har-vests bring, As we all to-geth- er sing To 


bh — 


cel - e-brateThanksgiv-ing. For our homes so full of cheer, For our friends and 


| 


neigh-bors dear, We will give our thanks sin-cere To cel - e - brate Thanksgiv - ing. 
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ty IN the field Mary ran to play on the 
_/ afternoon of a beautiful autumn day. 
The big oak tree was all dressed in red. It 
shook its head at her, and down came the leaves, 
twisting and tumbling and whirling all about 
her. 
Mary ran and chased them. She picked the 


grass and looked up at the sky 


most beautiful ones till she had W 
Then she stopped, and said, 
“Thank You, God, for the My, 
so Mary lay down on the soft 


so far away. She saw the little 
white clouds floating to and fro 
like woolly white lambs moving across the blue. 

She might have gone to sleep lying there, but 
her puppy, Tubby, wanted her to play, and 
he came and pushed his cold little nose against 
her cheek. Mary jumped up, ready to run. 

But first she stopped a moment, and said, 
“Thank You, God, for the blue sky and the 
little white clouds.” 

Tubby ran away, barking, and Mary ran after 
him; but he knew just how to dodge and hide, 
and she never could catch him. 

Mary laughed so hard and Tubby barked so 
loud that they were both tired out, so they sat 
down to rest. Tubby put his head on Mary’s 
~~ and she scratched his shaggy ears lov- 
ingly. 

Then she stopped a moment, and said, “Thank 
You, God, for my puppy.” 

The shadows were getting longer now, and it 
was time to go home. Mary saw a row of wild 
asters, like blue stars nodding at her. She picked 
and picked till her hands were full. Then she 
started home. 
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But first, she stopped, and said, “Thank You, 
God, for the pretty blue flowers.” 

Mother was standing by the back door. She 
gave Mary a kiss and said, “Supper is ready.” 

“Oh, how good it smells,” said Mary. “And 
here are some flowers for you, Mommy, dear.” 

When her face and hands were scrubbed 
clean, Mary sat down to the table set with the 
good supper. 

Daddy said, ‘Mary, it’s your turn to say the 
thank-you prayer.” 

Mary looked at the good food and at the bou- 
quet of pretty blue flowers. Then she looked at 
the tree outside the window where a little brown 
bird was twittering its good-night song. 


She folded her hands and said: 


“Thank You for the flowers so sweet; 
Thank You for the food we eat; 
Thank You for the birds that sing; 
Thank You, God, for everything.” 
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THE SUN'S ALMOST 
DOWN. COME ON, 
ANTOINETTE. 


WHAT! OUR COUSIN, FROM 
DONT-TARRY- TOWN? WES SO Dum 
ME DOESNT KNOW UP FROM 


HELLO, PERCY.. UM, 
WHAT FANCY PANTS! 


MEWHKERE ON TRE 
SOMEONES KIND OF GAME 


AND GO KIDE IN THE HAY.) Ne 


HAVE LOTS OF TIME,- 
LETS PLAY HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


HERE WE ARE. ANDY. HELLO, EVERYONE. 
HES NOWHERE \T LOOKS AS BEGUN.) 


IN SIGHT. WELL,HE 


THES 
es & | 
annoy A / REN'T You READY YET! \ 3) 
SAYS PERCY L 
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[THERES PERCY! WES DANCING! 


THEY RE CLEARING THE FLOOR }/LOOK AT KATY DIDO 
FOR KHIM AND KIS PARTNER, F 
AND CLAPPING FOR MORE. 


WELL SLIP OUT 
AND LEAVE HIM-THATS}: 
4 JUST WHAT WELL DO. 


IT EXPLODED! OU, DEAR, 
WE CANT GO MUCH HIGHER! 
ON THIS GRAIN. 


A PALACE! X THE FIRE. 


HELLO THERE, COUSINS, lag 
(VE FOUND YOU AT LAST. 
THATS ONE KINO OF GRAIN WE 
PLANT... DEARIE ME, GUESS PERCY S WE DIONT KNOW 
AT HOME NOW, BUT WHERE CAN WE BE? 


HE 
WE THOUGHT WE WAS 
VEER. HES SMARTER 
THAN WE, IN SOME 
WAYS, ANDY DEAR. 


NOTE 2 ANTS SELDOM GET LOST BECAUSE THEY FOLLOW A CHEMICAL COR ODOR) 
— BACK TO THEIR HOMES. HOWEVER, A HARD RAIN OR CLOUDBURST CAN WASH 
AWAY ALL TRACES OF THIS ODOR. THEN THE ANTS WILL FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN A 
CIRCLE, NOT REALIZING THEY ARE GETTING NOWHERE, UNTIL THEY DROP, WEAK 
AND HELPLESS. BUT WHERE THE FOREST FLOOR IS IRREGULAR AND ROUGH, THE COLUMN 
1S BROKEN UP AND ‘THE ANTS FINALLY FIND THEIR WAY HOME. 
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the Corner Stree 


Have you ever been to the gingerbread shop _ By Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman 
At the corner of Lollipop Street, 

To the wee, small man with the wrinkled face 
And a smile that is kind and sweet? 


He is never too busy to wait while you 
Choose from his many wares— 

Gingerbread houses and gingerbread men, 
Mint hearts and chocolate bears! 


He has horses of white vanilla cream 
And camels of wintergreen, 

While tigers are orange with licorice stripes— 
The gayest I’ve ever seen. 


He'll sell you cookies; he’ll sell you cakes, 
Or animals from the line; 

And should Saint Valentine’s Day be near, 
He'll sell you a valentine! 


Have you ever been to the gingerbread shop 
At the corner of Lollipop Street? 

It’s a wonderful place, and the shopkeeper 
Is a man you will love to meet! 
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Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 


(Continued from page 9) 


By this time Lucy was begin- 
ning to get her breath back. 
“Oh, Granddad,” she cried in 
gasps, “we’ve—we've found it 
—your treasure—your buried 
gold!” 

Granddad seated himself on 
a chair, facing Lucy. “Now, 
Lucy,” he said, “tell us calmly 
what you're talking about.” 

“Buried treasure!” Mother 
looked from one to the other. 
“Do you know what Lucy’s 
talking about?” she asked 
Daddy. 

“I haven’t the faintest idea 
what any of this is about.” 
Professor Flynn was positive. 
“But I think Granddad has!” 

“I know the first part of the 
story,” Granddad told Mother 
and Daddy. ‘And while Lucy 
gets her wind back, I'll tell you 
that much. Not long before she 
died, old Mrs. Baker sent me a 
message through her niece. It 
was, “Tell Fred Tatum that I 
saved the gold for him!’ When 
I came back this summer, I was 
determined to look about and 
see if she had really left some- 
thing that she wanted me to 
have. But after I talked to Aunt 
Polly Meadows, we decided 
that she had simply imagined 
that she had something for me. 
Remember, she was very old. 
So I forgot the whole thing. 
But it seems that The Three did 
not drop it there. Now, tell us 
what you’ve found, Lucy.” 

“Well.” Lucy could finally 
speak calmly. “We kept on 
looking, because we hoped we 
could find the treasure for you, 
Granddad. After all, you'd 
bought the Magic Carpet to 
take us on trips—and we 
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wanted to do something for 
you. While you all rested in 
the afternoons, we did quick 
searches at different spots on 
the farm. 

“Finally,” Lucy went on, 
“we gave up. But yesterday at 
the church we happened to 
hear old Uncle Pinck tell about 
a little secret cupboard in Mrs. 
Baker’s kitchen. Last night we 
slipped over with the flashlight 
and opened the cupboard. In- 
side was an envelope with a 
key. On the envelope it said 
that the key was for you, 
Granddad, and that it would 
unlock a box under the front 
step. We've just dug up the 
stone step.” Lucy’s voice was 
rising again with excitement. 
“There’s a metal box buried 
underneath. It’s your hidden 
gold. We're just sure it is. And 
Mike and Alan are standing 
guard, waiting for you to come 
and open it. Come on! All of 
you!” Already Lucy was start- 
ing off toward the Baker cot- 
tage. 

“But it’s fantastic!” Daddy 
said. “Buried gold on this little 
mountain farm!” 

“I know,” Granddad agreed. 
“But the kids have followed 
the trail, and they’ve solved 
the mystery—whatever it is!” 

Mike and Alan began to 
shout and wave when the 
grownups and Lucy appeared 
over the hill. “Hurry up!” they 
called, jumping up and down. 
“We can’t wait!” 

The grownups looked in 
complete wonder at the buried 
box that The Three had un- 
earthed. 

“Well, I have to hand it 
to you.” There was frank ad- 
miration in Granddad’s eyes. 
“You've solved the mystery— 
whatever it is. Mrs. Baker did 
hide something for me.” 


“It’s gold coins,” Mike cried. 
“It’s bound to be. She said it 
was buried gold!” 

“I haven't the least idea how 
Mrs. Baker could ever have 
gotten her hands on any gold,” 
Granddad reminded them. “But 
we can quickly tell.” 

Stooping down, the old 
gentleman reached over care- 
fully and grasped the metal 
box. Quickly, he lifted it out. 

“But it’s light!” There was 
genuine distress in Alan’s voice, 
as he noticed how easily Grand- 
dad swung the box up. “It’s not 
heavy! Gold coins would be 
heavy!” 

“Where's the key?” Grand- 
dad asked. 

Mike reached into his pocket 
and got the envelope. Grand- 
dad took a close look at the 
faded writing. “‘For Fred 
Tatum,” he read aloud. 
“ “This key will unlock the box 
under the front step. He is to 
have the gold.’ And it’s signed 
by Adelaide Baker.” 

Granddad’s fingers were 
trembling a little as he took 
the key and inserted it in the 
lock. The key did not release 
the lock immediately. 

“Let me help, Granddad.” 
Daddy leaned over to give a 
hand. 

Suddenly the key turned in 
the lock. Granddad gingerly 
lifted the lid. On top was a 
heavy fold of tissue paper. “To 
protect whatever is under- 
neath,” Granddad said almost 
to himself. 

Underneath was a neat stack 
of white cards that were cov- 
ered with the same handwrit- 
ing that was on the envelope 
containing the key. Granddad 
emptied the box into his lap 
as he sat on the stone that had 
been removed by the twins. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Edith K. Forsyth 


Tuis Pilgrim woman's body (1) is made from a large quart- 
size cork (A). With an emery board round the small end for 
her shoulders. 

The head and bonnet are made from a 1-inch cork (B). Cut 
¥g of an inch off the small end and use the large piece. Cut a thin 
slice from the small piece for the neck. Glue the head on the neck. 
Then glue the neck on the body (1). Use pieces of toothpicks to 
hold the corks more securely while applying the glue. 

The arms are two 34-inch corks (C). The hands are thin slices 
from the same size cork. Glue the hands to the arms and the arms 
to the body (1). 

The feet are made from one 34-inch cork, cut in half and glued 
to the body cork. Use pieces of toothpicks to secure them if 
necessary. 

The man’s body (2) is a pint-size cork (D), his head a 1-inch 
cork (B). 

The neck, arms, hands, legs, and feet are the same as the 
woman's. 

Cut a small paper circle 114 inches in diameter. Cut a hole in 
it Yg inch in diameter. This makes the hat brim. Slip this brim over 
the top of the man’s head. 


Draw the faces and hair with 
crayons and color the clothes 
with poster paints. The buttons 
may be made of paper or 
painted on. 


Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 
(Continued from page 21) 


“But this is no good!” There 
was anger and distress in 
Mike's voice. ‘“That’s not gold. 
She said, ‘gold.’” 

“Just a minute, Mike.” 
Granddad’s voice was firm. He 
studied the cards on his lap. 

Then he looked away for a 
moment. Finally, he spoke. 
“The mystery is solved,” he 
told them quietly. “Mrs. Baker 
did leave me ‘gold.’ And you 
youngsters have found it for 
me.” Granddad sat down on 
the stone that had served for 
years as the front step into old 
Mrs. Baker's little cottage. He 
handled one of the little white 
cards almost reverently. Tum- 
ing to The Three he said, “The 
gold that was hidden is Mrs. 
Baker’s recipe for her famous 
gold cake—the one that every 
cook in this county longed to 
possess.” 

Alan jammed his hands deep 
into his pockets and kicked a 
small pebble with the toe of 
his shoe. Mike shot a quick 
glance at Lucy. Granddad con- 
tinued, “There are some things 
in life far more valuable than 
gold, and Mrs. Baker’s gift is 
one of them. She has given me 
the one thing that she prized 
most highly of her humble pos- 
sessions. But its value to me 
does not lie in the recipe itself, 
but in the love in her heart that 
she held for me all through the 
years. 

“She has left me all her 
recipes for her fine cakes, but 
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she knew that I liked the gold 
cake best of all. That is why 
she spoke of hiding ‘the 
gold.’ ” 

Granddad looked from one 
to the other. 

“How perfectly wonderful! 
I know how happy this makes 
you, Granddad!’’ Mother’s 
voice was soft, and her eyes 
were shining. She was thinking 
of the old, old lady who had 
loved Granddad so very much 
—and had ever since he was a 
little boy. 

“I think this is one of the 
sincerest expressions of love 
anyone has ever given me,” 
Granddad said. 

The Three gazed in bewilder- 
ment from one to the other of 
the grownups. “You mean 
you're pleased?” Alan’s voice 
was angry as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever been 
more pleased in my life,” 
Granddad told him simply. 

“Well, I think it’s the big- 
gest ‘gyp’ I ever heard of in all 
my life,” Mike stormed out. 
“Hidden gold! Here we search 
and find clues and finally dis- 
cover the treasure. And it turns 
out to be an old recipe for a 
cake—a gold cake!” There 
were tears of anger in Mike’s 
eyes. 

“Michael,” his father spoke 
quietly. “You're forgetting that 
the hidden gold was left for 
Granddad. He’s more pleased 
with the recipes than he would 
have been over a boxful of gold 
coins. If Mrs. Baker had left 
Granddad any real gold coins, 
she would have had to go with- 
out many things that she 
needed in order to do it; and 
knowing that, Granddad would 
not be happy now in receiving 
them. Out of the little she had, 
she gave him abundantly.” 
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None of The Three spoke 
again after their father’s gentle 
rebuke. He and Granddad re- 
placed the stone in front of the 
Baker cottage. Then they all 
turned and started back to the 
farmhouse. Granddad carried 
the metal recipe box. 

“This was the box she al- 
ways kept the recipes locked 
in,” he chuckled. “And it 
would have been worth your 
life to have tried to take a 

eek!” 

Suddenly Granddad paused 
on the path. He turned to 
Mother. “But now that we've 
got the recipes, we ought to try 
them out. How would it be if 
we bake a gold cake this very 
afternoon. The Three may feel 
differently about it once they 
taste Mrs. Baker’s gold cake!” 

“I'd love to!” Mother was 
enthusiastic. 

Granddad and Mother went 
straight to the kitchen when 
they reached the farmhouse. 
“Tl help separate those fifteen 
eggs,” Granddad chuckled. 
“That was all I ever knew 
about the gold cake recipe—it 
takes the yolks of fifteen eggs.” 

“It's a good thing I got an 
extra dozen eggs from Mr. 
Marrow last Saturday.” Mother 
laughed as she tied on her 
apron. 

The Three sat glumly on the 
back porch step. “Of all the 
Alan muttered. 

Even when the delicate fra- 
grance of butter and sugar and 
almond and vanilla flavoring 
began to drift from the kitchen 
after the cake had been popped 
into the oven, they refused to 
forget their disappointment. 

“A recipe for gold cake!” 
Mike was scornful. “If it had 
been gold, Granddad would 
have helped us get our TV.” 


(To be continued) 


Brazil-nut 


Ships 


By M. Mable Lunz 


| igen a piece of colored con- 
struction paper and cut out 
sails and porthole section like 
illustration. Color the edge of 
the paper base and the port- 
holes brown to match the nut; 
use bright colors for the flags at 
the top of the sails. 

Unfold the paper and paste 
a toothpick inside, along each 
mast. Spread the porthole sec- 
tion and paste over the top of 
the nut. Use a single sail for 
small nuts and double sails for 
large nuts. 


A King’s Decision 


(Continued from page 15) 


from made Solomon want to 
use his gifts unselfishly even 
more than before. “I will find 
new ways to serve God and the 
people of Israel,” he promised 
himself. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Pumpkin Pie Filling 


3 eggs 

24 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 
Y/ teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Pastry 
YZ cup shortening 
3 tablespoons ice water 


114 cups cooked pumpkin 
(cann 

teaspoon salt 

114 cups milk 

1 teaspoon ginger 


1 cup flour 
4, teaspoon salt 


i, es White read the recipe for pumpkin pie aloud to the 
junior chefs. Next Thursday would be Thanksgiving, and 
each of them was planning to help with the holiday dinner by 
making the dessert. 

“We'll need these utensils: measuring cups, measuring spoons, 
a large bowl, a large spoon, two small bowls, a pastry blender or 
fork, a rolling pin, a sifter, and a piepan.” 

“The oven is heating to 425 degrees now, Mother,” Susan said. 

“All right. Now, the pumpkin filling is easy to make. Larry, 
you may measure the pumpkin into the large bowl and add the 
milk. Anne, you may beat the eggs slightly in one of the small 
bowls and add them to the pumpkin. Susan, will you please meas- 
ure the sugar, salt, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmeg and add them 
to the filling? Now add the vanilla and mix well.” 

“Shall we make the pie shell now, Mrs. White?” Larry asked. 

“Yes, dear. As you remember, we measure the flour and salt and 
sift them into a small bowl. Then we measure the shortening by 
putting 24 cup cold water in the one-cup measure and adding 
shortening until the water level reaches one cup. We cut the 
shortening into the flour with the pastry blender until the pieces 
are the size of peas. Gradually, we add ice water, blending as we 
do, until all pieces are dampened. Then we make a ball of the 
pastry, roll it out with a floured rolling pin, fit it in the piepan, 
and crimp the edges.” 

“T'll pour the filling into the pie shell,” Susan offered. 

“And then we ‘bake at 425 degrees for 30 or 40 minutes or 
until a knife inserted in the center comes out clean,’”’ Anne read. 

“And when it’s all baked, we'll top it with whipped cream, 
serve, and eat!” Larry finished. 
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Mystery of the 
Red Muffler 


(Continued from page 13) 


The children, who had been 
scattered over the schoolyard, 
raced toward the building, 
Chink and Andy with the rest, 
Coming from the far side of 
the grounds, they reached the 
door last. Chink turned and 
looked back. Solomon was not 
yet in sight; but beyond the 
slide, playing beside the old 
well, he saw Maureen. 

“Oh, Andy!” he gasped, 
pointing to her. “She didn’t see 
the rest of us run, and she can't 
hear. If Solomon comes——” 

With horrified eyes he looked 
toward the road. There on the 
highway was the big bull, lop- 
ing along. Sweat flecked his 
hide, and his head hung low. 

“What are we going to do?” 
he groaned. ‘Solomon’s seen 
her bright-blue sweater mov- 
ing, and he’s heading toward 
her!” 

Andy did not answer. He 
plunged down the steps two 
at a time; but Chink could see 
that the bull would reach both 
Maureen and Andy before they 
could get back to the building. 

“If I could cut in between 
them and slow Solomon down, 
Andy could get her inside,” 
Chink told himself excitedly. 
The memory of the muffler in 
his pocket flashed to him. If he 
ran in front of Solomon, wav- 
ing it, he would attract the 
bull’s attention. The red muffler 
would be closer than Maureen's 
bright sweater, and Solomon 
would come after it instead of 
her. 

Chink began to tremble as he 
saw Solomon leave the road 
and come lurching down the 
bank. He might be able to save 
Maureen and Andy, but he was 
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no Spanish bullfighter. He 
could not dodge and circle like 
one; and if Solomon did chase 
him, he could never reach the 
safety of the building. 

Desperately, he glanced over 
the grounds. 

Maureen’s cry pierced the 
air. She, too, had caught 
sight of Solomon. She started 
to run, but she stumbled and 
fell. Andy was almost to her 
when Chink dragged the muffler 
from his pocket and ran be- 
tween them and Solomon, 
shaking it into a swirl of bright 
color. He ran for the slide 
with the iron ladder leading up 
the far side. He glanced back 
at Solomon. The bull was veer- 
ing away from Maureen and 
Andy. He thundering 
after Chink! Chink could feel 
the ground shake under the 
pounding feet. He neared the 
slide, but the bull was so close 
that he could hear its heavy 
breathing. 

Chink threw the red muf- 
fler in front of Solomon and 
gtabbed the ladder. Swift as 
a monkey, he climbed upward. 
When he reached the top, he 
looked down. The bull was 
tossing the bright cloth on his 
horns. He was raking it 
through the ground, ripping 
and rending it. 

Chink looked for Maureen 
and Andy. They had reached 
the building! 

Chink stood very still. Move- 
ment might make the bull leave 
the muffler and attack the slide. 

He could see faces at every 
school window. Some of the 
children would be interested in 
nothing but the bull. Others 
would notice the cloth and be- 
gin talking about the muffler. 
They would think Chink was 


the one who had started all the 
trouble. 
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To him, it seemed that it was 
hours before Mr. Stockton and 
three other men came and took 
Solomon back to his pasture. 

Chink was very tired as he 
lowered himself off the slide. 
His knees shook so that he 
could hardly walk, but he made 
his way into the building. 
When he reached his room, he 
saw the principal beside Miss 
Morgan’s desk. Teddy Malone 
was there, too. 

Chink stopped in the door- 
way. He did not want to go in; 
but he reminded himself that 
he had to tell what he knew 
about the muffler, whether any- 
one believed him or not. The 
room was very still. He tried to 
speak, but his voice croaked. 

“Miss Morgan,” he said, 


“there’s a mystery about that 
red muffler. It’s not mine; and 
I didn’t use it to tease Solomon 
and make him break out of his 
pasture. All I used it for was to 
stop him when he went after 
Maureen and Andy.” 

To his surprise, applause 
broke out, deafeningly loud. 
Miss Morgan smiled at him, 
and the principal put a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“We understand,” she said. 
“Mrs. Stockton telephoned just 
now. She was at her kitchen 
window, and she recognized 
the boy who teased Solomon. 
Teddy tells us he put the muf- 
fler on your hook because he 
was afraid. He didn’t really 
want to get you into trouble. 
He wanted to get himself out.” 
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Chink sighed with relief. 

Miss Morgan said quietly, 
“I don’t believe Teddy needs 
any more punishment to leam 
what he should from what has 
happened. For the rest of us, 
this Thanksgiving we can cer. 
tainly be grateful that we have 
Clarence Dougherty and Andy 
Van Orden in our school and 
that little Maureen Rensler jis 
safe.” 


Prairie Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 6) 


our health and our strength and 
our faith in God to help us 
make a new beginning. We 
have a great deal to be thank. 
ful for.” 

Sally had listened carefully, 
and suddenly she understood. 
“I see!” she declared excitedly. 
“It’s just like when you give me 
a stick of candy. I don’t have 
to have the whole bag to say 
thank you.” 

Mother smiled and nodded. 
“That’s exactly right.” 

“And I have my quilt to re 
member our log cabin by, don't 
I?” Sally added eagerly. 

“Of course,” Father an- 
swered heartily, “and we'll have 
another one someday, and all 
new furniture, too!” 

A new thought struck Sally. 
“But what will we do this 
winter?” she asked, puzzled 
again. 

“We must have faith,” 
Mother said firmly. 

“Would God make a mit 
acle? Just for us?” 

Before Mother could answer, 
Father said softly, “I think on¢ 
of His miracles is already hap 
pening. Look.” 

Turning, Sally saw a long 
string of wagons approaching. 
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DOT PUZZLE 


BY NAIDA DICKSON 
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Wonderingly, she watched as 
they drew up in the yard. Why, 
it was all their neighbors with 
their families! 

Mr. Kelly was the first to step 
down. “I’m no hand to make 
speeches,” he said, twisting his 
hat in his hands. “But we want 
you to know we all sympathize 
with you, and we want to help 
you get started again. We like 
you folks and we want you to 
Stay in this country. I’ve 
brought a load of hay.” 

“And a bedstead and a good 
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straw tick,” put in his wife. 

“We have two chairs and a 
sack of wheat,” said the next 
man. 

“More hay and a bushel of 
corn,” said the next. 

And so it went down the line 
of wagons. All these people, 
some of whom Sally hardly 
knew, had come to help them. 
Last in line were two Bohemian 
families. Their wagons were 
loaded with what looked to 
Sally like dirt and grass. 

“We have not much,” their 


spokesman said, “but we have 
cut blocks of sod for a sod 
house, and we have strong 
hands to help put it up. Sod 
house warm for winter.” 

Sally had seen a few sod 
houses, and they did look snug. 
Now they would have a differ- 
ent and interesting house for 
winter, and next spring every- 
thing would be green again, as 
though there had never been a 
fire. 

While Sally and her parents 
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Thanksgiving for Books 
By Mary Jane Canfield (10 years) 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Dear friends, we come to celebrate 
The time we call Thanksgiving; 
We're thankful for the books there 
are 
For every person living. 


For every book we'll ever have 
For you and me to read, 
Give thanks this next Thanksgiving 
Day; 
For books are nice indeed. 


Books are very, very nice; 
I think they are, don’t you? 
Books, no matter how big or small, 
I like them; really, I do. 


November 
By Anne Douglas Sevin (8 years) 
Quaker Hill, Conn. 


November is the time 

When red, brown, orange, and yel- 
low leaves 

Come down—leaf by leaf by leaf— 

To join the ballet under the trees 

That goes on day by day, night by 
night, 

In the brisk November breeze. 


My Parakeet 
By Mary Augusta Russel 
(9 years) 
Cleveland, Miss. 


I have a parakeet, 
But he can’t talk; 
I'll tell you one thing, 
He sure can squawk, 


I feed my parakeet 
A right good treat; 
And when he’s hungry, 
He sure can eat. 


Mrs. Gray 
By Kathy Annette Yecny 
(5 years) 
Rosemead, Calif. 


I have a mother cat; 
Her name is Mrs. Gray. 

She had a little kitten, 
But we gave it away. 


Long Before the Times 
By Allene Wenz (12 years) 
North Merrick, L.L, N.Y. 


In those ancient days so long ago 

Before they had mixes or ready 
dough, 

I don’t know how they got around 
then, 

Or what they did before they found 
them. 

It seems to me quite strange, you 
know, 

When they plowed the ground with 
a bone as a hoe; 

They went out hunting with an ar- 
row and a bow, 

And came back, shoulder ladened 
with a doe. 

But = I guess my parents would 


ow, 
And they will teach me as I grow. 
I’m pretty smart right now, I'd say, 
But I'll keep learning day by day. 


Leaves of the Trees 
By Leslie Jean Tilton (8 years) 
Lawrence, Kans, 


Leaves of the trees 
So bright and gay, 
Leaves of the trees, 
I’ve seen many today. 


Leaves of the trees 
To enjoy and pick, 
Leaves of the trees, 
They fall down quite quick. 


Our God 
By Neal Powers (10 years) 
Fulton, Mo. 


Oh, God our gracious Lord on 


high, 


We know your love is always nigh, 


Your love is with us, near and far, 
In a train, a ship, or a car. 


You guard the world with the 


greatest of care, 


And we know that You are a- 


ways there. 


You gave the deer a graceful leap, 
You gave the bird a cheerful peep, 
And, God, You are so good to 


me; 
So that is why I love Thee. 


Amen, 


Our Woods 
By Wanda Croan (12 yeats) 
Selma, Kans. 


Down in the woods 
Where the river flows, 

The grass grows high 

And the cattail blows. 
Where the wind blows free, 
That’s where I roam— 

In our woods 

Not far from home. 


The Blackbird 


By Sian Strand Jones (8 yeats) 


Garthmyl, Mont. Wales 


Up in a tree 
A blackbird sings; 
He has an orange beak 
And little black wings. 
Up there, do you see 
That little blackbird 
High up in a tree? 
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Little Bookworm 
By Sharon Kay Weldon (8 years) 
Denison, Tex. 


I'm a little bookworm; 
My name is Sharon Kay. 
I go to the public library, 
Not very far away. 


As I go there lots of times 
And quietly sit and read, 

I learn every word and rhyme— 
Very interesting indeed. 


There’s a story about a cat 
Who sings a merry tune, 

And one about a little dog 
Who plays a big bassoon. 


There’s a story about a spider 
Who spins a silver web; 

One, how people make cider 
That turns to brilliant red. 


There are books of all colors, 
And different stories, too; 

I wonder if all the books 
Want you to read them, too. 


And as I close my book for the 
night, 
I can dream of what I might do; 
And my little book will rest and 
sleep 
The whole night through. 


My Mother 
By Christine McCormack 
(11 years) 
Ellington, Mo. 


My mother is always loving and 
kind. 

When I fall down, my knee she 
will bind; 

She comforts 
screams; 

She mends our clothes with neat 
little seams. 

These are only a few things she 
does, 

But every bit of it I think she 


loves. 


My Monkey 
By Suzanne Gross (6 yeats) 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico 


I have a little monkey; 

He sits up in a tree. 

When I go to play with him, 
He's as lively as can be! 


baby when he 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

“My Little Pig,” sent in by 
Robert Verstraete and published 
in June Wee Wisdom under his 
name, was written by Margaret 
Wise Brown and appeared in the 
Wonder Book “The Shy Little 
Horse and Other Stories,” pub- 
lished by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


Robin Redbreast 
By Judith Harris (11 years) 
Ockley, Surrey, England 


Little Robin Redbreast, 

Away up in the tree, 

Come down here, and don’t be shy 
with me. 

Bread crumbs and biscuit crumbs 

Are just the food for you. 

If you come down here, 

They are right by my shoe. 


Two Little Mice 


By Elinor Knodel (8 years) 
Scanton, Pa. 


Two little mice were looking for 
food; 

They saw some cheese and thought 
it was good. 

But when they tasted it, they found 

It was an old dusty sponge, lying 
on the ground. 


Gary Stands Guard 


(Continued from page 11) 


would start the school’s first 
game. Gary stood behind his 
friends in the little circle, won- 
dering if Joe Dobson or any of 
the other Jets would be lucky 
enough to start in the first game 
of the year. 


The coach named Clipper and 
three other players. Not a 
single Jet was among them. 
Then Coach Turner eyed the 
group, as if he were searching 
for somebody. He finally saw 
Gary. 

“And Gary Carr!” announced 
the coach. 


Gary blinked. Coach Turner 
smiled and walked toward his 
office. 


“You get to start the first 
game!” gasped Joe Dobson. 
“You're the only Red Jet who 
does!” 

“That's right,” said Clipper, 
patting Gary’s shoulder. “Coach 
thinks Gary is the best guard 
on the squad. I do, too!” 


“But he can’t shoot!” said 
Joe, looking puzzled. 


“He'll learn,” said Clipper. 
“Some of you Jets were so in- 
terested in shooting baskets, 
I’m afraid, that you didn’t learn 
much about guarding. Shooting 
is only half the game, you 
know. The other half is know- 
ing how to stop the other team 
from shooting too often.” 


Joe nodded; then he grinned 
good-naturedly at Gary. “You 
earned it, Gary. You weren't 
afraid to try the toughest job 
of all.” 

Gary grinned. He thought he 
had been standing guard all the 
time. But he saw now that he 
had been moving in the right 
direction, after all. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have so much to 
tell you! The results from the final 
contests placed me in a recital. I 
was very nervous and afraid that I 
would make a mistake. My mother 
told me to say a prayer just before 
it was my turn. 

Just before I was to play, I said 
a short prayer to God, telling Him 
I was sure He would help me—and 
He did. After the recital many peo- 

le told me how well I had played. 
Sons once in a while it seems I 
need something like this to help me 
renew my faith in God.—Lynda. 


Thank you, Lynda, for your 
good letter. Your story strength- 
ened our faith, too, in the good- 
ness of God. 


Dear Barbara: Since I have be- 
come a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, I have learned to 
control my temper. One day I was 
playing a game, and some girls did 
not think I should play. I heard 
them talking about it, and I wanted 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

If you are not already a mem. 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, we invite you to join. Write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoxy, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask 
for an application form. 

At this glad Thanksgiving time, 
we have gathered some of the 
thankful thoughts that you have 
written to us, and we are utting 
them together in the following 
thankful letter to God from all of 


us: 
“Thank You, God, for WEE WIsDOM and for our happy Booster Club, 


Thank You for our pretty membership cards and colorful copies of The 


Prayer of Faith. 


“Thank You, God, that You are our help in every need, whether our 
need be for wisdom, love, life, or any other good thing. 
“Thank You, God, that we know that every prayer is answered in just 


the way that is for our highest good. 


“Thank You, God, that Your mind is active in us, so we can learn 
quickly and easily and remember perfectly all that we need to know. 
“Thank You for Your golden rule of doing unto others as we would 


have them do unto us. 


“Our grateful hearts just sing and sing, 
And we say, “Thank You, God, for everything.’” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


to “blow my top.” But then I re- 
membered the law of love. So I 
pretended I didn’t hear them. 

When they told me that they 
didn’t want me to play, I just said 
cheerfully, ‘Thank you for letting 
me play for a while.” And then I 
walked away. 

I thanked God for helping me 
to control my temper and for help- 
ing me to love everybody.—Lillian. 


Thank you, Lillian, for tell- 
ing us how God’s law of love 
helped you to control your 
angry thoughts and to replace 
them with thoughts of love and 
thankfulness. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be 
a Good Words Booster Club mem- 
ber. A few weeks ago when I came 
home from school, Mother said 
that she had to go to a club meet- 
ing. That night after she left, my 
brother and I washed the dishes, 
cleaned the cook stove, swept the 
floor, cleaned the cabinet, and 


washed a miachine full of clothes, 
When she came home, Mother 
thanked us for what we had done. 
I have four sisters and three 
brothers. Every Saturday night we 
have a Good Words Booster Club 
meeting.—Robert. 


Thank you, Robert, for tell- 
ing us about your loving service 
to your mother. We are glad to 
know about your family Good 
Words Booster Club. 

Perhaps others of you readers 
would like to have a family 
club, too. If you will write to 
me, I shall be glad to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am in the fourth 
grade now. I have some rabbits, 
pigeons, ducks, and pheasants. | 
got my WEE Wispom day before 
yesterday. Please send me nine P 
plication forms for my friends. 
Thanks for the help of Silent Unity. 
My dad is doing fine. Would you 
please pray for my grandfather, 
who is ill?—Ronald. 
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We are glad, Ronald, to send 
your request for prayers to Si- 
lent Unity. And we shall be 
praying with you and with 
them, knowing that God-life in 
the body temple of your dear 
grandfather is healing and 
blessing him every moment of 
the day. 

The application forms are on 
their way to you. We are glad 
that you want to share the joy 
of the Good Words Booster 
Club with your friends. 


Dear Barbara: 1 know that God 
answers prayers. For instance, just 
the other day I went to the audi- 
torium of our school to practice my 
recital number on the piano. This 
piano was a new one, and it opened 
in a different way from ours at 
home. I couldn’t open it, even 
though I tried again and again. 

Then I prayed and asked God 
to help me open it. As I prayed, 
I had my hand on the piano. When 
I raised my head, I pushed my 
hand back and the piano opened. 

I like being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I 
try to be kind to everyone and to 
do good deeds.—Mary Lois. 


Thank you, Mary Lois, for 
your good letter. God does an- 
swer every prayer in the way 
best suited to our highest good. 
And God answers our prayers 
in wonderful, yet simple, ways, 
just as He answered your 


prayer. 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like to 
tell you what happened to me one 
night. It was about seven o'clock 
and quite dark. I was going out 
to take care of the chickens, which 
takes about two minutes. And, be- 
lieve it or not, I was a bit fright- 
ened when I stepped out into the 
dark. But when I remembered the 
lines in The Prayer of Faith that 
read, “God is my all, I know no 
fear, Since God and love and Truth 
are here,” I was no longer fright- 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 


ened, and the stars and the moon 
seemed to shine brighter. I am sure 
that God knew and filled my need. 
—Marlene (Canada). 


In the place of fear, you put 
thoughts of God and love and 
Truth. And by the changing of 
your mind, your world was 
made bright and happy again. 
Thank you, Marlene, for shar- 
ing this adventure with us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy reading 
the letters from other boys and 
girls in the Good Words Booster 
Club. I have learned a lot about 
og since I became a member. 

e Prayer of Faith has helped me 
very much since I have learned it. 
One Friday night the school or- 
chestra played for the P.T.A. meet- 
ing. I was to play a flute solo, and 
I was very nervous. My legs were 


shaking when I went up on the 
stage. I remembered a few lines 
from The Prayer of Faith. They 
made me feel more calm, and I 
didn’t make any mistakes.—Sharon. 


Prayer is the pathway to 
God, the way we come to un- 
derstand better that God loves 
us and is our help in every 
need. Thank you, Sharon, for 
telling us how God helped you 
to do your best. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Margaret Kronk (11), 7310 
Dellenbaugh, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Jeannine Larson (8), Star Rte., 
Rosburg, Wash.; Livingston Buchan 
(8), 24 Broad St., Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeen, Scotland; Marie Dershem 
(9), 521 West St., Bloomsburg, 
Pa.; Janice Mayfield (9), 424 W. 
56th St., Los Angeles 18, Calif.; 
Janet Cipriani (9), 17 Spring Ave., 
Deep River, Ont., Canada; Bar- 
bara Ezell (10), Rte. 1, Box 46, 
Mayo, Fla.; Thomas Markle (10), 
125 S. 4th St., Newport, Pa.; James 
Odom (10), Lincoln Ave., Jones- 
boro, Tenn.; Judy Ralph (10), 
Tobermory, Ont., Canada; Sylvia 
Dodd (10), 10 Glenwood Rd., 
Little Sutton, Wirral, Cheshire, 
England; Roy Wayne Grimes (11), 
Rte. 3, Georgetown, Ind.; Anne 
McGoldrick (11), 14 Drive Rd., 
Glasgow S.W.1, Scotland; Christa 
Germann (11), Am. Losch 2, 
Reichenbach, Odenwald, Germany, 
U.S. Zone; Ettagean Hoback (12), 
Rte. 1, Central City, Nebr.; Dick 
Morris (12), 3203 College, Kansas 
City 28, Mo.; Meredith Ray (12), 
Valley Rd., Paget, West Bermuda; 
Rangold Richter (12), Graben 
5, Lindenfels, Odenwald, Germany, 
US. Zone. 
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For life’s good things I 
do not plead; 
I trust God to supply my 
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\\ HEN Christopher Co- 
lumbus made his first 
two voyages to the New World 
in 1492 and 1493, he did not 
reach the mainland of the 
Americas. Not until his third 
voyage in the summer of 1498 
did he and his men set foot on 
the continent. They landed on 
the north coast of South Amer- 
ica, in what is now the country 
of Venezuela. 

Last year, the Republic of 
Italy paid philatelic honor to 
the man who claimed to be the 
first European to set foot on 
the mainland of South America, 
Amerigo Vespucci (also known 
by his Latin name of Americus 
Vespucius). 

Vespucci was born in Flor- 
ence, an Italian city, in 1454. 
He became a clerk for the 
Medici, the great family of mer- 
chants in Florence, and was sent 
by them to Spain, where he 
lived the remainder of his life. 
He was an experienced astron- 
omer and navigator, and some 
scholars think he helped to out- 
fit the ships used by Columbus 
on his second voyage. 

King Ferdinand of Spain had 
given Columbus the exclusive 
right to make voyages of dis- 
covery and exploration in the 
New World. In the spring of 
1497, the king withdrew this 
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CENTER 


exclusive right. This left the 
way clear for other explorers 
to sail West. Vespucci sailed 
with a “free-lance” expedition 
from Cadiz in May, 1497. After 
a voyage of thirty-seven days, 
the expedition reached the east 
coast of South America. Later, 
they followed what is now the 
coast of Brazil for several hun- 
dred miles. 

When Vespucci returned to 
Spain, he wrote letters describ- 
ing his voyage and discovery. 
These letters were published 
and widely circulated. In 1507, 
the author of a book suggested 
in it that the new continent that 
Vespucci had discovered, which 
was actually South America, 
should be named America, be- 
cause Amerigo (or Americus) 
had discovered it. 

While modern scholars no 
longer believe that he was the 
discoverer, Amerigo’s name was 
accepted for the new continent. 
Gradually, it came into use for 
North America as well. 

Our illustration shows Ves- 
pucci holding a scroll. In the 
background appears an ancient 
map, showing the name, 
“America.” The Italian inscrip- 
tion reads: “Fifth centenary 
(five-hundredth anniversary) 
of the birth of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci 1454-1954.” 
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Designed by Chris Ann Eno 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its ward: 
robe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear God, we offer 
Thanks and praise 
For food, good health, 
And happy days. 


Prairie Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 27) 


went about trying to thank ev- 
eryone, the women began to lay 
out a Thanksgiving feast on the 
tail gates of the wagons. There 
were johnnycake, Indian pud- 
ding, hominy, pumpkin pie, and 
all sorts of good things. 

When all was ready, heads 
were bowed. The prairie wind 
ruffled Father's hair as he asked 
the blessing: “Dear God, we 
thank Thee for this food, and 
we ask Thee to bless it and to 
bless us to Thy service. We 
thank Thee for this new land, 
so rich in its harvest. And most 
of all we thank Thee for the 
spirit of love in which all these 
good neighbors have come to 
help us today. In Jesus’ name, 
Amen.” 

As everyone began to talk 
and fill their plates, Sally turned 
to her mother with shining eyes. 
“Why I feel more—more 
‘Thanksgivingish’ than I ever 
did before!” she exclaimed. 

“So do I, dear,” Mother re- 
plied. “This surely is a real 
Thanksgiving.” 

“T'll remember it always,” 
Sally declared. Then smiling, 
she asked, “Mother, do you sup- 
pose there is a sod house 
quilt ?” 

“I don’t know,” Mother an- 
swered, also smiling, “But I’m 
sure we could invent one!” 


A teen-ager in North Carolina writes: 
“I have been receiving You for two 
years and I think it is one of the finest 
magazines for young people ever 
printed. 

“Before I started reading You, I was 
shy and bashful, afraid to talk to people, 
and I didn’t go out very much with my 
classmates on hikes or picnics or parties. 

“My mother gave me a subscription 
for You magazine, which I enjoy very 
much, and ever since I have found 
things improving. Now I am going 
everywhere with my classmates, and I 
am making new friends every day. 

“I think the stories in You are won- 
derful. It is a great joy to me to read 
how other people have overcome handi- 
caps. I have known friends here in my 
own neighborhood, who had the same 
handicaps, including myself. 

“I especially enjoy reading in You 
articles that my favorite movie stars are 
interested in Christian work and do 
their part, because | used to think that 
all movie stars were interested in was 
singing and dancing. 

“I am renewing my subscription with 
this letter because I don’t want to miss 
one single issue. I wish every teen-ager 
could read You magazine, because it 
helps a person to understand, to live 
better, and to get along with friends.” 

If you are a teen-ager, you will like 
You magazine just as this boy does; and 
if you are shy or have other problems, 
You can help you solve them. Why not 
order a subscription for You today? 
Price, $1 a year. 


YOU 


The Teen-Ager’s Best Friend 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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You'll find them in Wee Wisdom next month 
. .. lots and lots of them . . . and they’re Wee 


Wisdom’s gift to you. 


Arthur is so happy and excited he can hardly 


wait to tell you everything that’s coming. But he 


won't talk, even for an extra piece of cheese. He’s GIFT List 

just walking around with a poster that reads, “Wee oe 

Wisdom will make a better Christmas present than F eed 

riends 

ever.” Teacher 

Sunday-schoo] 
But he gives you a clue to something that should eacher 

be done right now. At the right, Arthur listed some 2 i Leader 
u 

of those who'd be thrilled with this fun-filled maga- Ye cout Leader 

yone in charge oO 


zine this Christmas. Ask Mother or Dad to help you children’s groups 


or programs. 


make up your own list and mail it for you. 


Be sure to see that they do it right away so your 
friends’ subscriptions will start with the big, new 
December issue. A gift card with your name will be 


mailed to each. 
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